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Da. Hooker — Remarks. 217 

over them a huge mound, and encircle it with large stones, 
carries our thoughts back to a period when the world was very- 
different from what it has been for many ages past. Notwith- 
standing all that has been here said, the use of frying-pans 
&c, the modern shape of the spoons &c, makes me hesitate in 
authoritatively attributing these barrows to an ancient prehistoric 
race. I feel that there is great doubt in the whole matter. I 
am anxious to learn and to hear the opinions of those wiser 
than myself on this subject, for the purpose of guiding me in 
my future researches. And this is the reason why I have been 
induced to do myself the honour of reading this paper to you. 



Remarks, by Dr. Hooeeb, on Dr. Campbell's paper, p. 143. 

Dr. Hooker pointed out the peculiar position of Sikkim in its 
geographical, climatal, and political relations to Tibet, Bhotan, 
Nepal, and the British possessions. He called attention to the 
labours of Dr. Campbell, who, as Political Resident in those hills 
when they were first attached to British India, had made of 
what was previously a scantily inhabited out-district, covered 
with impenetrable jungle, an emporium of trade and a thriving 
settlement; citing also the eloge passed on Dr. Campbell's 
labours by Lord Napier of Magdala on a recent pubbc occasion, 
who had himself served under Dr. Campbell in Sikkim. 

Dr. Hooker dwelt upon the recent introduction of tea- and 
cinchona-cultivation in Sikkim, and their rapid spread, and the 
importance of holding its passes into Tibet, as an outlet for the 
Indian trade into Tibet. He contrasted the productions and 
requirements of the countries north and south of the Himalaya, 
showing that Tibet was, and must be, dependent on India for 
its future development, and that, whether held by Russians or 
Chinese, they must buy from us the staples of living and 
clothing. The time, he said, should not be distant when Tibet, 
and, indeed, a great part of Central Asia, that was now supplied 
with tea grown several thousand miles off in China, would 
be supplied by that grown within sixty miles of them in Sikkim 
and elsewhere along the Himalaya — and that, for this, all that 
was wanted was the opening of the passes, of which those of 
Sikkim alone were available anywhere to the eastward of Ku- 
maon, in the North-western Himalaya. 



